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OBELISKS. 


OF all architectural memorials, the obelisk is at once 
the most ancient and the most durable. Peculiar, 
like the more mysterious pyramids, to the land of the 
Pharaohs, they bear everlasting testimony to the skill 
of the great people to whom Greece was indebted for 
her art and her philosophy. 

All the larger Egyptian obelisks that have escaped 
destruction at the hands of man—for to the assaults of 
Time these colossal erections seem to bid defiance—are 
monoliths of red Syene granite ; so proportioned that 
the shaft is nine or ten times as high as the base of 
the obelisk is thick, while the diameter at the top is 
never less than one-half, or more than three-fourths, of 
the diameter at the base. As a rule, the sides of the 
Egyptian obelisks are not of equal dimensions, an 
irregularity probably arising from the fact of their 
seldom being erected as isolated objects, but usually 
placed in pairs at the entrances of temples, to break the 
long line of pyramidal towers, and mark the direction 
of the avenue of sphinxes. They were gencrally 
inscribed with the name of the monarch reigning at 
the time of their erection, and that of the deity to 
whom the temple was consecrated. 

The credit of originating this noble class of memo- 
rials is given to Sesostris the Great, who, some 1600 
years before the commencement of the Christian era, 
erected a pair of obelisks one hundred and twenty 
cubits high, for the purpose of recording his conquests 
and the wealth and resources of his immense empire. 
His successors followed the example, till Egypt 
became famous for its ‘Pharaoh’s Needles,’ as they 
were termed by the Arabs. Of the numberless obelisks 
raised from time to time, only ten of any size are 
said to remain, to excite the awe and wonderment of 
the degenerate dwellers in the nursery of civilisation. 
Among the ruins of the hundred-pillared temple of 
Karnak stands a beautiful red granite obelisk, 
upwards of seventy feet high, and near it lie the 
fragments of its companion. In another part of the 


temple is a still grander one, erected in memory of an | 
Egyptian queen thirty-three centuries ago: the | 


entire height of this splendid monument is ninety-two 
feet. An inscription upon it records that nineteen 
months elapsed between the commencement of the 
work in the quarry to its erection where it stands. 
An obelisk before the temple of Isis, at Philw, is not- 
able for having inscribed on its pedestal a petition 


from the priests of Isis to King Ptolemy and his two 
Cleopatras, complaining of public functionaries and 
great persons visiting the island, and quartering them- 
selves on the priesthood, to their great expense and 
inconvenience. To this petition is appended Ptolemy’s 
reply, and his royal command that the priests of Isis 
be no more troubled by their unwelcome guests. 

A small obelisk, about forty-three feet high, lying 
broken near Biggig, and supposed to have been 
erected during Joseph’s sojourn in Egypt, is remark- 
able for having the apex round instead of pointed. 
Its fragments are objects of reverence with the people 
of the country, the women reciting their prayers over 
the fallen ancient, hoping thereby to be ble’sed with 
a numerous family. At Heliopolis, the once famous 
City of the Sun, an obelisk rears itself sixty-two feet 
above the ground. This stands upon two pedestals ; 
the uppermost of which, two feet high, projects about 
the same distance on every side beyond the base of 
the obelisk, and is itself supported by a larger pedestal 
nineteen feet square. At Alexandria, near the site of 
the palace of Shakspeare’s ‘serpent of Old Nile,’ are 
the two obelisks known as Cleopatra’s Needles, one of 
which might long since have beautified our capital 
with its presence. During the occupation of Egypt by 
the British army, an attempt was made to raise it for 
conveyance to England ; that attempt failed, and the 
obelisk was left to be covered by the sands of Alex- 
andria. It now lies disinterred again ; and i 
to the latest account, is very much mutilated, large 
portions, especially from the upper angles, being 
broken away, the hieroglyphics on the faces exposed 
to the land-winds almost entirely defaced, and the 
shaft itself severed eighteen inches from the top. As 
it is, it measures fifty-nine feet to the base of the 
pyramid with which it terminates; the width at the 
base is seven and a half feet, and the diameter at the 
top nearly five feet. Like its companion, this obelisk 
is not perfectly square, there being a variation of as 
much as six inches in the dimensions of the sides. 
Thirty-one years ago, Luxor boasted two magniticent 
obelisks, covered with inscriptions, cut in some 
instances to a depth of two inches, and remarkable 
for a slight convexity of their centres, supposed 
by Sir Gardner Wilkinson to have been intro- 
duced to obviate the effect of the shadows thrown 
by the sun. The pair were given to France, and 
the smaller and more westerly of the two now orna- 
ments Paris. This obelisk measures seventy-six feet 
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in height, and eight at the base, and is calculated 
to weigh about 352,276 pounds. Its removal was 
commenced in 1831, under the direction of M. 
Lebas, when it was discovered to have been cracked 
previous to erection, and afterwards secured 
wooden cramps. For three months, eight hundred 
labourers were employed constructing an imclined 
lane from the to the river, w. the vessel 
for its conveyance. Encased in planks, the mono- 
ith was drawn down the ineline, shi and safely 
deposited, in 1833, near the Pont de la Concorde. Here 
it remained for more than two years, which were occu- 
pied in constructing a pedestal sixteen feet high for its 
erection in the Place. When this was completed, an 
inclined plane was made from the water to a stone plat- 
form level with the pedestal, over which the obelisk, 
on a kind of timber-sledge, was dragged by means of 
ropes and capstans. As soon as the of its base 
icular’ ropes and pulleys at to ten 
masts; and Wathen an hours, the operation was 


brought to a successful conclusion; some thirty 
— pounds having been expended from first 
to 


Rome, thanks to the Cesars, is rich 
ian art. To Augustus it is indebted for the 
obelisk fronting the Madonna del Popolo, which, 
according to Pliny, was mga by the order of Kin 
Semenpserteus, during whose reign Pythagoras visit 
Egypt, an event fixed by chronologists at 535 B. c. 
Another of still older date, attributed to Sesostris, 
was erected by the same emperor in the Campus 
Martius. This, Pliny tells us, was applied to a singu- 
lar purpose— that of marking the ws projected 
by the sun, and so measuring the length of the day 
and night. With this object, a stone pavement was 
laid, extreme length of which co 
exactly with the length of the shadow thrown by the 
obelisk at the sixth hour (noon) on the day of the 
winter solstice ; after this period, the shadow would go 
on, day by day, gradually decreasing, and then again 
would as gradually increase, co’ ingly with 
in li of Mes that were in the 
stone. For the last thirty years, however, the obser- 
vations derived from this dial have been found not to 
. Whether it is that the sun itself has changed 
its course, in consequence of some derangement of the 
heavenly system; or whether the whole earth has 
been in some degree displaced from its centre ; or 
whether some earthquake, confined to this city 
only, has wrenched the dial from its original position ; 
or whether it is that, in consequence of the inunda- 
tions of the Tiber, the foundations of the mass have 
subsided, in spite of the assertion that they are sunk 
as deep into the earth as the obelisk erected upon 
them is high.’ This false gnomon was in time over- 
thrown altogether, and lay hidden until 1748, when it 
was dug up, and found to be broken in two. In 1792, 
Pius VL had it re-erected in the Piazza di Monte 
Ciborio. Its total height is one hundred and ten feet ; 
that of the shaft alone, seventy-three and a half feet. 
Pheron, the successor of Sesostris, after being 
sight by means of an extraordinary remedy prescri 
7 oracle he had consulted, and to commemorate 
event, erected two tall obelisks. One of these 
Caligula had transported to Rome, in the most won- 
derful vessel ever beheld on the ancient seas, the 
mast of which required four men to span its girth. 
The obelisk was broken in its carriage, and thereby 
lost something in height. Pope Sixtus V., with whom 
this monolith was a special favourite, lost no time 
after his accession to the pontifical chair in having it 
removed from the Vatican Circus to the piazza of St 


by | at a cost of nine 


no less than five hundred plans for its solution, 
The task was confided to Fontana, who kept six 
hundred men, one hundred and forty horses, and forty- 
six cranes, emplo for twelve months in executing it, 
sand pounds. When the time came 
for raising the obelisk on its new site, Sixtus forbade 
any one to speak during the operation under pain of 
death. One of the Brescas of St Remo, who was 
looking on, saw that the would soon break from 
friction, and bravely shouted out for water. Sixtus 
to have privile supplying the papal chapel 
with palms on Palny Sunday, a privilege claimed 
by his descendants. There was a gilt ball on the top 
of this obelisk, which tradition declared contained 
the ashes of Julius Ceesar, but Fontana, on opening it, 
found it empty. Encouraged by his success, Sixtus, 
in the following year (1587), removed a smaller mono- 
lith from the mausoleum of Augustus to the church of 
St Maria Maggiore, which, with its companion (erected 
on Monte Cavallo by Pius VI.), had been brought to 
Rome by Claudius in the year 57. 

Pliny mentions an obelisk, erected by Rameses, 
who employed one hundred and twenty thousand men 
on the work, and who was so fearful of any accident 
happening to it while being elevated, that, to make 
the workmen in raising it doubly careful, 
the king fastened his son in oul a position, that if 
the stone fell he must be crushed with its weight. 
Hardouin sw this to be the monolith which 

to remove from its ancient site, 
pecially dedicated to the sun; and 
which the less scrupulous Constantine had conveyed 
from Heliopolis to Alexandria, leaving his son Con- 
stantius the honour of erecting it im the Circus 
Maximus. Sixtus removed it to the front of St John 
Lateran. This is the greatest obelisk in existence, the 
shaft alone being one hundred and nine feet in 
height, and the pedestal on which it stands no 
less than forty feet, while the base is rather more 
than nine feet square. The remainder of the obelisks 
at Rome are of less importance; among them is the 
so-called Pamphilian obelisk, ninety-nine feet high, in 
the Piazza Navano; one, one hundred feet high, in 
front of the Trinite de’ Monti, taken by Clement 
XIIL from the gardens of Sallust; another, found 
near the temple of Isis, and placed before the Pan- 
theon ; and a small one, mounted with extraordinary 
bad taste, on the back of Bernini’s elephant. 

In front of the town-hall, and in the centre of the 
Place Royale of Arles, stands a plain granite monolith, 
forty-seven feet high, which was dug up near the walls 
of the town in 1675. This obelisk tapers more rapidly 
to its apex than is usual with its tian types, 
and is supposed to have been quarried in the Estrelle 
Mountains near Frejus. In 1676, it was re-erected on 
a pedestal twenty feet high, ornamented with four 
lions, and the apex surmounted with a blue ball deco- 
rated with golden fleur de lis. We suspect the Arles 
obelisk was in Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s thoughts when 
he wrote: ‘Modern Euro the apex of 
their obelisks, and load points of old Egyptian 
obelisks with crosses, rays, and other monstrosities ; 

iling the very part in which the beauty of an 
obelisk consists ; besides mounting them on pedestals 
with projecting mouldings, which disturb the con- 
tinuous line of the sides, and are totally inconsistent 
with their character.’ 

Obelisks of rude form and small size were raised by 
the Scandinavians; there is one in a cemetery in the 
diocese of Berg, fourteen feet high, which is popularly 
believed to be the sword-blade of the giant reposing 
beneath turned into stone. Nor are such erections 
wanting nearer home: King Sueno’s stone on the 


Peter's. How to effect the removal of the mass of ‘road near Forres, Morayshire, is an obelisk 


stone, estimated to weigh 993,537 
was a di problem, although the pontiff received 


rising 
ds, and | twenty-three feet above the a spound, and going twelve 
measuring altogether one hundred and thirty-two feet, | or fifteen below it. One si r 

| seulptures, representing a warlike procession; the 


is cov with rude 
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ay 
i to commemorate the establish- 


d is not famed for the production of monu- 
ments of departed 


The white flower of a blameless life, 
Before a thousand peering littlenesses, 
In that fierce light which beats upon a throne, 
And blackens every blot. 


THE WITNESS. 
IN THREE PARTS.—PART IL 


ingness, feeling th y perplexed m 
thanked ued: ‘Troubled as 
- 


pel, and especially in the abbot’s gallery, it 
increased every moment, and at length overpowered 
him ; and when he was recovering from his swoon, 
and saw Lady Dighton, he knew at once that it all 
centred in her.’ 


*Good heavens !’ 


sin somewhere in this place ; he cannot yet particu- 
larise its exact nature, but it belongs to poor Lady 
Dighton in some way or other. One of his fancies is, 
that she either murdered Sir Thomas, or that he is 


his bed, | looked dangerous. Mr M‘Ilvar’s spirits im 


he lived so long. The idea of his not being dead and 
buried! I know Dr Saunders saw him after his 
death, for I have more than once heard him say so, 
ion of his countenance. What 

is madman, Mr Davis? How 

lucky it is that you spoke so decidedly yesterday 
about going away! Iam very sorry; but you must 
see wi me, that the sooner you can get him away 


‘Yes, answered Mr Davis, with a sort of melan- 


He declares the clue has been 
put into is hands, and he must wait to see where it 
is to lead him. He never had this strange super- 
knowing so strong upon him before. He promises to 
be quiet and passive, but here he must remain till 


ight comes to him.’ 
‘This is intolerable; this cannot be itted,’ 
said I. ‘You must write to his friends. nee 
brothers ?’ 

‘Yes, two; and luckily the elder one, a very 
sensible good fellow, is now in Bath. I will write to 
him immediately, and urge him to come hither. Let 
me see—a letter posted to-day, will reach him to- 
morrow afternoon. If he starts directly, he may be 
here by Thursday evening.’ 

‘Well, said I, ‘until 


open 
in this neighbo 
must plan some little 
girls will be delighted ; e must make the of 
it we can. How unlucky it is! I have never seen 
Captain Sinclair so cheerful and so conversable as 
since you came.’ 

‘I think,’ said Mr Davis, ‘your plan is as good a 
one as we can devise ; it will interest Mac, and divert 
his mind ; and as he is not yet strong, I hope he will 
come home tired, and be quiet. Two or days 

‘Yes,’ said I; ‘but I must ask one thing;’ and I 

‘What may it be?’ he asked. 

‘ Please, never leave me and the girls one moment 
alone with him.’ 


‘Oh, I will promise that,’ he answered } i ‘1 
m to guard fai 

We Sun into tbreaktast. The following is 


copied from my journal, written on the same day, 
late at night. 


* 
What a day this has been !—I can scarcely collect 
my thoughts to give a clear account of it—but I feel 
how important it may be to record all that has passed 
ys | as soon as possible, to insure that nothing is mi 


misrepre- 
sented or omitted. rg Oy way the question ; so I 
=o relate all has happened, just as it 


oce 
Mr M‘Ilvar at breakfast, looking pale and 
harassed, but ectly quiet and collected in manner, 
He answered our inquiries by saying that he was quite 
well again; but he spoke seldom, and ate little. 
The weather had unfortunately changed since early 
of any long expedition. e wever, if it 
held Aer luncheon, to take a walk we had been 
projecting for two or three days, to see some curious 
rocks about a mile off, on the sea-shore. . 
Mr Davis wrote his letter, and, with great satis- 
faction, I saw it myself put into the P orypiuny He 
and I were so anxious for the walk, t we all set 
out soon after luncheon, although the —s still 
as 
we went on. He was much interested by curious 
eaves in the rocks, and their beautiful marine inha- 
bitants, and the girls were delighted by his descriptions, 
and the information conve in them. At last, we 
turned our steps homew: and had nearly reached 
one of the approaches to Greyfriars, when the rain, 
which we quite forgotten, began to descend, 
and in a few minutes there was a regular Cornwall 
downfall. No shelter was near except a small house 
inhabited by an old woman, whom the late Sir Thomas 
considered to have some claim wu him. He had 
given her the and garden during his lifetime, 
and left her an annuity in his will I had been twice 
there with my pupils, both times to make some 
payment from the abbey, and at each visit had found 


227 q 
other is nearly taken up by a large cross, beneath a 
which are two fig 
ciliation. This sti 
to have been ra q 
ment of peace between Canute and Duncan, and the 3 
consequent departure of the Danes from Scotland. a 
being more or less failures. The erection of . = a 
obelisk affords an opportunity that must not be lost ; q 
lishmen glory in overcoming. own quarries ; 
can supply orwih the means of outdoing the renowned q 
works of the gow of the ancient world; and it is , 
hard indeed if English and — skill 
cannot erect a memorial worthy to endure, and 
testify, not to an age, but to all time, howa ae st to amuse your iriend, and keep him as muc ; 
honoured, loved, and lamented the ‘noble fa’ of 
her kings to be ;’ who wore ; 
A.tHovcH I was at the appointed spot before seven ; 
o'clock, Mr Davis had preceded me. He greeted me f 
kindly, and when we were seated said, after pausing 
a few moments: ‘My dear Miss Vernon, I cannot | " 
tell you how thankful I am to have a friend in you 
well known to me ; but for this lucky chance, I know 
not what I could do: I am in the greatest perplexity, : 
and I want advice.’ 
I muttered something about readiness and will- | 
d he 
am, I | 
culous 
in what I am about to confide to you. That fell 
Mac has taken one of his second or third si 
about Greyfriars. He is quieter and more ratio 
this morning, but half last night he was raving abo 
the atmosphere of crime that is around him. _He s: 
Ah, you may well exclaim. 
half the things he said last night; and even this | 
morning, he steadfastly saienaioatined there is dreadful ; 
still alive, and concealed in the abbey—probably in 
the secret apartments ; and ’—— | 
‘He is perfectly mad) I interrupted impatiently. 
‘Poor, old, evil-tempered Sir Thomas died in : 
just as it had been repeatedly foretold by the medical | 
men that he would do ; indeed, it was a wonder that | | 
choly drollery—‘yes, that is very true; but he : 
won't go.’ 3 
‘Not go?’ 
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with her a daughter, the wife of a tradesman in a 
neighbouring town—a bold-looking, handsome woman 
of about forty, whose manner was familiar, and 
to think she was a privi person, and I thought 
her neg i 9 She had a hard, cross 
- old face, with nothing venerable about her, and, I 
remember, introduced herself to me at our first 
meeting by staring impertinently in my face, saying : 
* Oh, you’re the new governess, take it.’ However, 
I was glad to run with my companions to the near 
shelter of her , and she received us with 
tolerable civility. She was quite alone, the girl 
who waited on her being absent on some errand 


in the 

The gentlemen began talking good-humouredly to 
her, but they got only short, rough answers. The 
rain continued to r down in torrents, and a 
slender brooklet oe e side of the road that divided 
the garden from the Greyfriars precinct soon became 
an im ble barrier between us and our home. Mr 
Davis said that when the rain abated he would make 
his way to the abbey, and send a carriage for us. The 

irls talked to the old woman, and were amused by 
er surly answers; and Mr M‘Ilvar and I began to 
look at some prints that were framed and hung in no 
oe ashion on the walls. They were old, 
somewhat curious, and the gentlemen asked 
Mrs Wilson several questions about them. She 
seemed pleased at the notice they attracted, and, 
after a time, began to converse more pleasantly than 
she had done at first. Among the pictures was a 
small drawi in water-colours, so cleverly done, 
that it immediately attracted our attention. It was 
a single figure, without background or any accom- 
paniment, of a delicate-looking girl about ten or 
twelve years old—a little thin pale girl, with light 
hair small childish features ; and it at once pro- 
duced that curious impression sometimes given by 


portraits of unknown persons—namely, that it was 


no fancy fi but a likeness, and a good one. 
* Whoever w that little lady,’ said Mr M‘Ilvar, 
* was a good artist.’ 

‘Ay,’ said the old woman, ‘that was done by 
a in our village; he has long been gone up to 
London, and, they say, is getting a good name by his 
pictures ;’ and she mentioned a name that Mr Davis 
said he thought he had heard of. 

‘I am sure it is a likeness,’ said he. ‘A 

‘No,’ she answe: y— a granddaughter.’ 

‘Why, Goody,’ cried out both the girls at once, ‘I 
never knew you had a granddaughter. 

. Likely not,’ said the old woman. 

The girls were now full of questions. ‘Where is 
she ?’—‘ We never saw her.’—‘Is she Mrs Brown’s 
ter ?”’—‘ Does she live with her mother ?’ 

* No, at last answered the old woman; ‘she never 
lived with her. Brown wouldn’t have her.’ 

‘What! not his own daughter?’ 

‘He warn’t her father. Never mind about her 
father.’ 

* Then whom does she live with ?’ 

*She used to live here with me,” answered she. ‘I 
was forced to have her, or Brown wouldn’t have 
married Hannah.’ 

Janet now looked very solemn, and said: ‘Is she 

Goody ?’ 

‘Nobody knows,’ was the short, gruff answer. I 
had insensibly been attracted by all these rapid 
questions and short, sullen answers; and when she 
said: ‘ Nobody knows,’ I could not help looking at 
her with surprise. ‘Ah, you may look,’ said she; 
‘but nobody does know. Some say she went with 
the gipsies, who took her because of her singing : 
one man said he was sure he saw her dancing in a 
booth at a fair; but most think she be dead. I know 
nought about it ; I didn’t want her afore, and I don’t 


a 


want her now.’ She paused, and then, as if answering 
us, though no one spoke, she went on: ‘ You see we 
were not over-good friends er. She must have 
run away; she was too old to be stolen.’ 

* How old was she ?’ 

* Let me see—she was twelve years old just a week 
before Sir Thomas died; that be eight years me, 
and more. She would be twenty now, I’m thinking. 
There’s the book he gave her on her birthday upon 
the shelf there—that red one.’ 

Mr Davis took it down, and read from the first 
page : ‘From Sir Thomas Dighton to his dear little 

on her twelfth birthday.’ 

‘His dear little Grace!’ I repeated, in some 
surprise. 

* Yes, he was very fond of her,’ she replied ; ‘ and he 
hada right to be,’ continued she, winking, and looking 
at me with disagreeable significance ; then, as if she 
had at last warmed up to tell the story, she went on. 
‘He had her up to the abbey most days. She was 
a cute child, and he liked her to read to him and to 
ap bs him ; and at last he had a bed put for her in 
a closet out of his own room; and when it rained, 
and many times when it was fine, he kept her there 
to sleep. I never knowed whether she would come 
back or not; and I never cared; I was just as well 
without her as with her—better, indeed, for she often 
made me cross; and that’s how it was that it was so 
long before she was missed.’ 

* Not missed ?’ said I. 

‘Well, it were the best of three days before 
we really made out that she were neither here nor 
at the abbey.’—I suppose our surprise and attention 
— the old woman, for she now quite 

erself up, and continued. ‘You see, we had a bit 
of a quarrel at breakfast ; and when it was over, she 
took her bonnet and shawl, and she says: “ Grand- 
mother,” says she, “I am going to the abbey.” “Go 
along!” says I; “I don’t want you here.” “I know 
you don’t, grandmother,” says she, “and so I’m goin 
to Sir Thomas.” “Go along with you!” sa 

ain ; “I don’t want you now nor never.” “ He is 

ways glad of me,” says she, and she tossed her head 
and grinned at me. I think I see her little white 
face now as she stood there just by the door; but I 
never saw her again, though.’ 

* Never saw her again ?” 

‘No, she answered. ‘She didn’t come back that 
day nor night ; but that I was used to, and I thought 
nothing about it. Next morning, I saw one of the 
abbey grooms, a lad I knew well, come running | 
our road there, and he came right into the house, an 
into this room, and he looked scared, and he says: 
“What do you think, Goody? Sir Thomas is dead— 
found dead in his bed.” Something like this had been 
long looked for, and was come at last. The boy could 
not tell me much more. He had been sent for the 
doctor, and came to me in his way home. I saw 
several of the servants that day, and they told me 
the doctor said he must have been dead three or four 
hours, when his valet went to him in the morning, 
and a great deal more about my lady and the mourn- 
ing; and altogether, it was = night before I 
thought of the child, and then I supposed they were 
keeping her to help them in something or other. 
Well, next morning comes the housekeeper in one of 
the carriages; she was going to the town to buy 
the servants’ mourning, and she come to me about 
a workwoman there known to my daughter ; and she 
told me all the story over —- how the valet had 
found him quite cold, and looking as if he had not 
moved since he lay down; and after a long talk she 
was going away, when all of a sudden: “ Where’s 
Grace?” says she. “ May be she would like to take a 
ride with me, and go and see her mother.” Then I told 
her how she had gone to the abbey, two days and 
nights afore, and not come back again. She looked 
surprised, and said: “ Well, I have never seen her 
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since the day before yesterday, when I remember 
meeting her on the little back-staircase.” You see she 
used always to go into the abbey by a little side-door 
she could open for herself, and go up a narrow stair 

_ close by, right up into Sir Thomas’s rooms, and come 
away again, just in the same way. Nobody heeded 
her. And the housekeeper said that very like some of 
the under-maids had kept her to help in the work, for 
she was handy at her needle. “ But I’ll send her to 
you this evening, when I get back again,” says she. 
“T don’t want her,” says I. However, next morni 
she comes to me looking rather strange like, and the 
first thing she says was: “ Is Grace here ?” and then 
when I said no, she told me they had hunted hig! 
and low, and she was nowheres in the Abbey; and she 
was never found from that day to this. No one had 

her in Sir Thomas’s room, if she was there; 

and some think she had only stayed till evening at the 
abbey the day before he died, and had slunk away to 
an old gipsy wife she used to talk a t deal with. 
It is certain that the gipsies were gone the next 
morning’ 


‘But surely, I interrupted, ‘if she had gone with 
them, you must have heard something of her during 
so many years.’ 

‘ ell} said the old woman, ‘there was a man who, 
a year or two after, thought he saw her dressed up 
very fine, dancing before a show at a fair a great way 
off. For my part, I think she must be dead. Some 
say Sir Thomas was so fond of her, that he took her 
with him. Anyways, since the housekeeper saw her 
on the stairs the day before he died, she has never 
been seen or heard of to any certainty.’ 

She paused; and I was about to say something, 
when my eye suddenly fell on Mr M‘Ilvar, and 
could only catch Mr Davis’s eye, and point towards 
him. He seemed as if ysed, fixed to the 
spot on which he stood ; his face was y, and its 
expression that of a strange and wild di and his 
thin weak hair literally streamed upwards from his 
brow, as if lifted by the wind. A moment elapsed, 
during which we were too much astounded to speak or 
move. He then came a step or two forwards, staring 
at us, and yet not seeming to see any one, and saying 
in a fi sort of whisper several times ‘A witness! 
a witness!’ and immediately waving his arms wildly 
above his head, le repeated almost in a scream: ‘A 
witness! a witness!’ and rushed out of the room. 
The next we the still 
pouring rain. e lea e brook, and fleeing on 
Sous the abbey, was out of sight in an instant. 

I could only look at Mr Davis.. He came to me in 
ee agitation, saying : ‘I must follow him directly. 

¢ can he be going todo? I will send a carriage 
for you.’ He then took his hat, and went out quickly. 
I remained in a state of astonishment and dismay that 
I cannot attempt to describe. The girls came hurry- 
ing up to me, asking what was the matter. The old 
woman only looked puzzled, and said: ‘ What be 
they both off in such a hurry for?’ I could answer 
neither question, and my own wild and e con- 
jectures soon settled into the conviction t the 
unfortunate young man’s morbid state of mind had 
suddenly become positive insanity. It was fearful to 
think of what he might do or say when he reached 
the abbey. I had no hope that Mr Davis would 
overtake, or even arrive soon after him; he was 
a much older and heavier man, and M‘Ilvar had some 
minutes the start of him. It seemed absurd to con- 
nect his seizure with the old woman’s story, and yet 
I could not help looking again at the picture. It was 
only a little, thin, pale child. Nothing could be made 
of it, and I sat down in despair. It continued to rain 
heavily ; the obstacle between us and the Abbey 
increased every moment; and drawing my chair to the 
window, I watched with painful eagerness for the 


ap of the promised carriage. 
The servant-girl soon came in under a dripping 


‘trembling hand, at length I pulled it forward. A 


umbrella, and in a few minutes began to make pre- 
2% se for tea. The girls amused themselves by 
elping her and toasting bread at the fire. They 
ie a hearty meal when all was ready ; and I took a 
cup of tea, still anxiously waiting and watching. 
One, two, three hours passed without a sign that we 
had been remembered. Evening came on ; and it was 
as dark as a June evening could be ere I saw a 
carriage approaching; when it reached the gate, I 
was greatly surprised to see that it was a heavy old- 
coach-house doors ned to be open while I passed 
them. I had oneal the chariot, as the other two 
carriages were an open barouche and a phaeton. I 
ran to the door. footman was on the box; and 
he jumped down and gave me a note, saying: ‘Mr 
Davis be; you oa read this directly, ma’am.’ 
The man a scared and bewildered-sort-of look, I 
thought ; but without Ss I took the note to the 
poner 4 in the cottage. 1t contained only the following 
few lines : 

‘Dear Miss Vernon—Ask the servants no ques- 
tions. Send the children to bed as quickly as possible. 
When quite alone, look in the drawer of your writing- 
table for a packet from me. Read it to-night, and 
remain in your own apartments. I will come to you 
early in the morning.’ 

By the time I had read these words, the girls were 
oe to go; and we entered the carriage ; 
chattering and wondering, and I too confused and 
too much troubled to give more than short answers. 
Our road for some distance was that leading from the 
neighbouring town to the abbey; and we had not 
left the cottage more than ten minutes, when Ellen 
said: ‘ Look at those lights ; there must be a carriage 
coming.’ Janet looked out, and said: ‘Why, it is 
our own chariot; and I do believe Saunders [Lady 
Dighton’s maid] is on the box.’ At that moment it 

and I saw it plainly for a moment. Could I 

ieve my eyes? The lamps shone full on the face of 
Captain Sinclair, pale as death, and seeming to shrink 
from sight in the opposite corner ; and on the side next 
me was a female enveloped in shawls, and with a hand- 
kerchief thrown over her face ; but I knew the shawl. 
I could not mistake the figure. However incredible 
it might seem, I felt certain that it was Lady Dighton. 
Yet the carriage had no sooner passed, than I tried to 
persuade call that it could not be.. What strange, 
what unheard-of circumstances could have so sud- 
denly chan her long fixed resolution never to 
leave Greyfriars? The strong impression on m 
mind, that Mr M‘Ilvar was insane, filled me wi 
occurred at the abbey: perhaps he lestroyed 
himself—perhaps ase others. Lady Dighton 
might have been induced to quit the place if some . 
fearful act had been committed there—perhaps before 
her es eyes. This would also —- Mr Davis’s 
note. He wished to prepare me, to me as 
much as possible. In the morning, I should hear 
all; and the chariot would no doubt then be sent 
back to convey me and my pupils to whatever place 
Captain Sinclair had chosen to take refuge in. i 
was the only key to the mystery which 1 could 
discover ; but the packet in the writing-table drawer 
was still unaccounted for. However, I felt that pd 
best course was that of implicit obedience to 
Davis's directions. We were set down at a side-door 
of the abbey; and as the girls had had their tea, 
and it was past their bedtime, I took them 
immediately to their chamber, and without ringing 
telling them I believed Lady Dighton had been 
suddenly taken ill, and that we should hear all about 
it the next morning. When I left them and lighted 
the candles in my own sitting-room, it was some time 
ere I could venture to open the table-drawer. With a 


the man 
this manuscript to-night; and when you have 


uscript. merely said: ‘ Read 
finished it, read my second note. I will take care 


LADY DIGHTON’S NARRATIVE, ADDRESSED TO CAPTAIN 
SINCLATR. 
My reasons for writing this narrative will be evident 
at its close. Many brief notices of that which I am 
compelled to tell will be found in various places that 
will be certain to be looked into, in case of my death 
or severe i The finders of those papers may 
think of me as they please. A simple fact is told in 
them, with directions how to act w it. No doubt, 
it will fill them with aversion ond tenes This is a 
matter of perfect indifference to me. But there is one 
whom I wish should know, that love for him has been 
the moving impulse of my miserable, misdirected life. 
{ wish him also to understand truly what that life has 
been before and after I knew him. Oh, could he have 
i me his first love, how changed would that life 
we been ! 

T have no recollection whatever of my mother, but 

, I believe that she was not the wife of my father, and 
that she either left him or died very young. My 
father never spoke of her to me. My remem- 
brances of him take me to various small lodgings in 
fashionable seaports aid other frequented watering- 
places, where, when a very small child, I had some 
careless dirty girl to look me, and a fresh one at 
every town we went to. After I was about eight 
years old, I had no attendant, but managed for 
myself, ly enough, I believe ; and I was more or 
less neg] , according to the —— and habits of 
our di nt landladies, with whom I used to associate, 
and generally take my meals. One of these persons 
with whom we remained must have been a very good 
kind of woman; she had formerly kept a humble 
school of some sort, and at odd-and-end times she 
— me to read and write, which I learned very 
quickly, and it became the means of throwing a new 
light on my strange manner of life. My father was 

it always absent, and when at home, did nothing 
but practise with cards or dice, and read novels. 
These were always lying about, and they became my 
daily and best loved amusement. At another of our 
lodgings was a lad who had a good voice, and used to 
sing at tavern-parties and at the theatre, when the 
players made their annual visit to the town we were 
then inhabiting. He was very good-natured, and he 
liked my voice, and taught me to sing’ several songs 
after his own fashion; and this circumstance, as I 
made out long afterwards from recollection and better 
acquaintance with the world, led to a great change in 
our ordi mode of life. 

I was ut eleven . old, when, crouched 
up ena 3 the old horse-hair sofa in our one 
sitting-room, I was singing away at a great rate, 
with my eyes shut, song after song, with all the 
flourishes I had been taught to bestow upon them. 
A slight noise made me suddenly start up, and I 
saw standing within the doorway one of the men my 
father had got intimate with in the place we were 
then staying at. I knew him well sight, and 
he nodded to me and said: ‘Is Blake at home?’ I 
answered no, and he turned and went down stairs 

again. That same evening, my father brought this 
man home with him to drink and smoke; and as I 


to my En manner of living. Three years of 
my life, I was nearly fifteen, were in 
Paris ; were memorable years, from °90 to 


saw and heard during that time. I sw my 
father was more than usually at the 


ways he best liked. We frequently had guests—a 
i isting of his favourite associates ; 


strugglers for right and truth, who too often had to 
wade through blood to attain their glorious objects, 
and too often, alas, perished in the effort. I had no 
prejudices of education to fetter and blind me ; my 
the new knowledge 
that was ted to it with my whole heart and 
strength. I think it has never really failed me; but 
of this I need speak no more. 

We returned to England when I was barely fifteen, 
and at a seaport which happened to be the first place 
we remained at for any time, my father discovered a 
distant relative in a youth recently’ nominated to a 
cadetship at Calcutta, whither he was about to sail, 
but been detained by con winds. He 
remained there only a few weeks, but those few 
weeks decided the whole as of my future life. 
Charles Sinclair was continually with us. He knew 
no one in the place, and was much too young and too 
amiable to be aware of the nature of my father’s 
habits and associates. Indeed, they saw but little of 
each other. I was his daily companion. We spent 
the long summer days together on the shore, or roam- 
ing inland, sat on some shady bank, looking on the 
blue sea and the cloudless vens. Four weeks 
passed in this manner ; my life will tell their influ- 
ence on me. To him they were only pleasant hours 
passed with one for whom he felt perhaps somewhat 
of a brother’s liking. When we it was with 

mises never to forget each , and to write 
uently. 

I cannot speak of the utter wretchedness that 
followed that ing. Even my father at last 
began to notice that I was looking ill, and made some 
faint attempts to think about me and take care 
of me, but it soon wearied him ; and as we were soon 
to remove to another town, he satisfied himself by 


contained nothing “on tender recollections of the 
past, and indefinite hopes for the future. I suppose 
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= large packet lay before me, directed to me in Mr | sat with my dirty novel in a corner, I now and then 
a Davis’s handwriting. Within it were several slteets | caught a few words of their conversation. At one 
Sees ene eae time I heard the man say: ‘She will be very hand- 
4 with, and two notes from Mr Davis ; one num 1, | some;’ and at another: ‘ With that face and voice, 
and ‘Read this first’ written it; the other 
. numbered 2, ‘Do not read this till you have finished | trickery, she would positi , te amine of wealth—a 
x mine of wealth, I say.’ I did not catch my father’s 
4 | answers, as he evidently lowered his voice, and so in 
_ general did the other, but not so cautiously, and 
¢ you shall not be interrupted. in a few minutes I again distinguished the words: 
I passively obeyed. Having subsequently copied | ‘I could give you a letter to a man I know in Paris, 
the papers enclosed to me, I will now paren Be the wlio gestae UB am want No more was said that 
thay tall fo pouper pines. I could hear, as I did not listen very curiously, and it 
’ was long before I began to connect this conversation 
with our removal to Paris about two months after- 
wards. We ~—— with a music-master, a violent 
pom Os I had also dancing lessons, combined 
| with what was called deportment. I was pleased 
| with my new studies, and with the er pe 
I met with, and I very much preferred my Parisian 
: revolutionists ; and I could write volumes on all I 
q rich, but he had generally enough to spend in the 
an often listened eagerly to the unrestrainec 
q | opinions of the most desperate spirits and determined 
j free-thinkers of those wild and terrible years— 
q 
I deciding that I only wanted change of air and scene. 
7 A letter from Charles from the Cape gave me new life, 
a and wilfully misconstruing its kind and affectionate 
ex ions, I began to consider myself the affianced 
a wile of my cousin. My letters, however, like his own, 
f 
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my feelings 


within the its marked out to me, as it were, by 
his own letters. My father seldom saw his, and 
never mine. He did not object to the 
and I believe scarcely gave it a thought. 


cold, 
the 
became inted with Sir Thomas Dighton. I need 
not Goalie Bie. His enormous wealth, infamous 
character, and satanic temper, are well known to 
is man conceived a 
violent passion for me. m. 
detested 


him. It was di e to me even to 


began 
ht result from his insane passion, and ulti 
in his clever hands. These 
considerations, coupled with the dread that I might 
as lose my voice, induced him to encourage 
ir Thomas’s visits, and to employ both threats and 
persuasion to compel me to endure his society, and 
treat him with tolerable 49 At that time, I had 
ciating with ay father; T though only that Ke los 
iating with my er ; it only e 
his money freely, and that he preferred playing at 
our lodgings to the public rooms. I had frequently 
before been obliged to play the civil hostess to men 
who were repulsive to me. I was hardened to bold 
admiration and vulgar flattery; but at length the 
truth became ifest to me, and I saw the preci- 
ice to which my father was leading both my ancient 
rand myself. Each day that came might bring 
the announcement of my doom, andI nerved myself to 
the most determined resistance. I felt that my father 
little knew the sort of character which he had 
formed, or rather suffered to form itself, and that 
while there must be a limit to his power and influ- 
ence over me, there could be none to my defiance of 


both, provided I had s' to vere in m 
4 felt 


rebellion, and this strength 
and could fearlessly employ. 

When the dreaded moment came, however, it 
found me utterly helpless and incapable of resist- 
ance—indifferent as to what my fate in life might 

r lai ore me i t posals of 
Sir Thomas, I received a letter fuse ar cousin, 
telling me of his marriage, after a few weeks’ 
acquaintance, with a girl as penniless as himself. 
His letter was full of her beauty, her sweetness, and 
her numberless perfections. I saw how blindly I had 
deceived myself ; I felt that he now loved for the 
first time, and I was stunned by the blow. I per- 
ceived the greatness of my self-delusion, my mad 
passion, my vain hopes; but soon paramount over 
every bitter feeling was the determination that he— 
that none—should ever know of my sufferings. It 
seemed to me as if I could take my swelling heart 
into my hand, and crush it into auakeion Even 
that same day I wrote warm congratulations to 
Charles Sinclair, and told him how much I rejoiced 
in his yo pr On the following day, I was the 
affianced bride of Sir Thomas Dighton. iy marriage 
took me into a new world of lavish expenditure and 
noms. platy. Sir Thomas, proud of his yo 
wife, filled our princely abode at Fairley Park with 
visitors of dissipated habits and doubtful reputation. 
My father encouraged him, and revelled in the luxu- 
ries and self-indulgences so suited to his tastes and 
wishes, but which he had never before been able to 


part, I positively | he 


enjoy. He believed that he had secured im- 

a life of unremitting pleasure, as 
taken care to appropri to me a income 
wholly independent of my husband. The doting old 
man had yielded to all his demands, and had left the 
yy of pin-money, settlement, and jointure 
entirely to him. He was many years my father’s 
senior, and older than his in constitution and 


a and I could see oe ee 
the idea of outiving hi and revelling in his wealth. 
But in less than years from my marriage the 
schemer himself was seized by a sudden attack on 
the brain, while at the card-table, and died in a few 
hours, insensible to the last. I did not affect a sorrow 
that I could not feel; not even in childhood had he 
won my love; and as I grew older, and began to 
perceive the nature of our mode of life, I learned 
arn more and more to contemn, and even 


him 
had 


for 
be 


im. Ere long, however, I began to find that 
been a support and protection tome. I had 
hitherto cared little for my husband’s increasing ill- 
temper; but soon after the death of my father, it 
became almost intolerable. He was icious and 
violent, and at length madly jealous. He thwarted 
me in all my favourite pleasures and amusements, 
and affronted every man to whom I shewed any 
favour. The restraint of my father’s presence being 
removed, we lived a life of perpetual contention. 
Some months went on in this manner, I being as 
little inclined to ge as he was, when he suddenly 
began to relax in his determined opposition to what- 
ever I planned or a and encouraged me » 
join a gay party who were projecting a_ sort 
progress through the western counties, with the inten- 
tion of stopping wherever there was any sight to be 
seen or pleasure to be enjoyed. He agreed to the 
scheme with singular alacrity, stipulating only that 
I should accompany him to Greyfriars a few days 
before my friends commenced their journey, and join 
them when they drew near our neighbourhood. To 
this I agreed without the slightest suspicion of his 
intentions. The result is well known. I entered 
these gloomy walls, and became a prisoner within 


It were vain to tell how desperately Lresisted; 
how satanically he enjoyed his triumph. I should 
here say, however, that during the first day or two 
that followed our arrival, and before he thrown 
off the mask, my husband revealed to me the curious 
secret of some concealed rooms in the abbey, that its 
or gaa was pledged to disclose only to his next 

eir, and that this property —— Sa in my 
settlement, he was bound to me acquainted 

ribing to me the extraordinary ingenuity 

mode a concealment, and the imeposability of dis- 
covery, the entrance being of most intricate approach, 
and forming, apparently, an unbroken s' y ; 
and as the nings within were an sere strength, it 
was impossible to discover any or opening, so 
as the concealed inmate within chose to kee 

the bolts and bars in their places. I was intavestel 
by these details, and curious to see these chambers. 
ere were two small rooms ; one of them directly at 
the back of the kitchen-chimney, was always warm in 
the coldest the was cool and 
paratively airy, ing several contrivances in the 
roof for de aininena air. In the winter-chamber, 
Sir Thomas shewed me in the kitchen chimney- 
wall, full of blankets and bed-linen, and mattresses 
rolled together, which were always warm and ready 
for immediate use. In the summer, room, were the 
remains of stores of wax-candles, orange-coloured 
from age, and a few books. There was a rever-failing 
supply of water to both apartments, a sufficiency of 
old-fashioned furniture, and ev requisite conve- 
nience. Food and articles even of considerable size 
might be conveyed to the inmates of these rooms by 


= 4 

| 

time wore on, an my ébut as a public singer began | 

to be talked of ; and it was more than three years | q 

after my cousin sailed for India that we removed to | ; 
r especial purpose. ere various 

objects of which were unknown to me; and after- q 

wards I was unable to sing during an entire winter 4 

look at him and near Hil spear Iny lather soon | 

e 

= 
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means of a movable portion of the wall near the 
entrance, and like it, apparently part of the wall itself. 
Thave pas the most minute description of the means 
of access to these apartments in the papers which will 
be found after my death, and will now only add that 
when Sir Thomas announced his intention of remain- 

_ ing at Gre he hinted, during the violent alterca- 

m to conveyed to those 

cad, ctaliued there ‘They are always ready for 
use,’ he added ; ‘and if a gay lady were suddenly to 
disappear, who would dream of anything but that she 
had gone off with some pleasant companion to a 
distant land.’ 

’ *How would she be taken thither?’ I asked, |i 


hing indignantly. 

dear was the sneerin 
ly purchase means 

“tT aia not submit quietly to my imprisonment ; I 
wrote letters of complaint to my trustees, and to 
others whom I ‘believed to be my friends; but I 
received only advice to be Dang: and suggestions 
that Sir Thomas would no doubt, ere long, relax in 
his present determinations, and I should gradually, 
if I played my cards well, be relieved from my 
t annoyances. To all Mee g appearances, I 
little to complain of. I could not say that I 
was personally ill-used: I had a complete stablish- 
ment of servants, and horses at my com- 
mand, and every rg t wealth could afford me. 
My fo meng of e to the dulness of my life 
at G jars were bt an little heeded, and I 
could not but feel that, all the splendour and 


Songies, and a heart-broken widower. His own 
th suffered; and in about two from the 
birth of his children, he was obli to retire from 
Indian service on a small pension. At this time, 
ysis that attacked Sir Thomas relieved 

thraldom, and I blessed 

the hitherto useless wealth, which enabled me to 


ing to live for. “the meg of my husband 
con’ le portion o 
rejoiced in seeing my cousin improving in health and 
and more and more able to enjoy be, de 
and the endearments of his children. Sir Thomas, 
however, still retained many means € p&- 
and tormenting me 
timely. and <eealians man, I felt that I could wil- 
have cast aside all a of attention to 


ly distressing my cousin, and Any a 
portion ot his esteem ; 
and visit to Charles and his little girls, 
returned home, and encountered the exceeding misery 
of companionship with my husband. His demoniacal 
a = was f I vated by his utter helpless- 
It was di to hear how the wretched old 
would and how he delighted in 
y he yet retained to insult and 
To the servants who attended 
e was also incessantly violent, capricious, 


ahd unreasonable, and noth ut high w: and 
| occasional bribes enabled me 


and had Charles been a less pa 


service. To one person only did he ever shew any 
shadow of kindliness and consideration ; this was a 
little girl about twelve years old at the time I am 
speaking of ; her mother was daughter to an old woman 
in the and it was well understood that her 
father was Sir Thomas himself. The grandmother, 
Dame Wilson, had the care of the child, and received 
regular annuity from Sir Thomas. The mother 
had for some years been married to a tradesman in 
our market-town, with, as I have been told, a hand- 
some portion from the same source. The girl had 
been taught to read and write, which was wal, Sir 
Thomas used to say, a woman needed to know. She 
me e, quiet child, and had a pleasant voice both 
and singing, and my husband often had her 
to the abbey to read the newspapers to him. After 
his paralytic attack, when he was confined to his own 
chamber, he had a little bed for her put into a large 
closet, the door of which was in a deep recess in which 
his own bed was placed ; and when the weather was 
bad, or he had any reason for wishing her to _ 
she was accustomed to sleep at the abbey. I took 
little heed of her, and 
much notice from ys body. 
some 


Thus time 
eo. of my trials. could loo Le release 
oP of Sir Thomas. It 
o! occu to me that I was placed precisely in 
one of the situations which used to be Geach ond 
commented upon by my father and his Parisian 
friends. They were ton of discussing and refini 
upon what was called criminal = 
sinful. ey would propose 
as a man who, to save a starvin: 
the hoards of the hard-hearted Peak avaricious the 
gold that was useless to the possessor, and never 
expended in kindness or charity: of the wife who 
leaves a careless and cruel husband to shelter in the 
arms of her first and only love, from whom she had 
been by treachery or violence: of the one 
life that bars man. many from freedom and happiness—a 
life, as they put of utter uselessness, the 
worker of no good, but ‘of much evil—a life, the 
removal of which would not be the extinction of a 
light, but the erasure of a foul blot. I saw the 
gry truth, the perfect justice of these arguments. 
had no prejudices, religious or moral, to to 
them, and there was nothing in them to Hak or 
me. There were moments when I felt in 
myself that I had power to be guided by them; but 
the barrier between my present Ganda and liberty 
secured by my own was an insurmountable 
dread of discovery, and even of ion. The entire 
love of my whole heart had been given to one = 
hedged about by slavish opinions, and fettered by 
the tyranny of superstition, could never for one 
instant have comprehended the strength and dignity 
of perfect freedom of action. 
am now drawing near to the transaction which 
has induced, or rather compelled me to write these 
At the time I am speaking of, my husband’s 
was a dull, middle- man, who endured the 
any annoyances of the duties of his place for the 
sake of his wife and family. He was kind-hearted, 
and, I believe, would willin “4 have mort me some 
of my trials; he repea his wish to 
remam with Sir Thomas after he had assisted to 
bed, and even to sleep in his chamber, but the pleasure 
of keeping me long from my rest was too great to be 
resigned ; and after the valet had settled in his 
bed, he was always obliged Paap apart- 
ment, and I was summoned to sit by the bedside, and 
to endure the cruelest and foulest language; till the 


goad | wretched old man chose to raise his head to take 


his night-draught ; after which I retired to an adjoin- 
ing ber, having every 
vour 
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telli rter that it was duly paid into | 
ng me every quarter that it was paid in 
f my banker’s hands in London. Soon, umes a 
' new interest absorbed me, and rendered me indifferent 
q to all other subjects. My cousin, Charles Sinclair, 
; wrote to tell me that he was the father of twin- 
i 
j prepare a home for Charles Sinclair and his children | 
{ in a small house in our village, very near Greyfriars. | 
| 
ane el entire y ic Care O 118 
it 
i 
i" 
| 
7 
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that night, might well have believed the fables 
of ~~ demons permitted to tempt the 
wicked to the uttermost power of evil to which 
human nature can go. I sat in a state of desperate 
endurance, till at length he asked for his medici 
and raised himself, as usual, to take it. I stood by 
the bedside while and he 
cup, grinning in m and saying, with a 
oath and epithet : {Don't you be % was poison ?’ 
[ have a very confused recollection of the moments 
that followed, but I know that I dragged a pillow 
from behind him—I know that it was thrust down 
over his face, and pressed = by the whole weight 
of my body. There was but a short and feeble 
e beneath it. I did not shrink—I did not 
flinch for a moment—nor did I raise myself till I felt 
certain that all efforts were over. Then I stood erect 
—I threw aside the pillow. There lay the curse and 
burden of my life looking ey still and calm. 
I remember I had an impression that the sight would 
be a fearful one ; but it was not so, and truly the face 
of the miserable man, even after such a death, was less 
terrible than it had often a when distorted by 
his mali t passions. e silence was far more 
terrible the sight, yet I had not been conscious 
of its horror more than a few instants, when I became 


em and evil temper. Anyone who could have heard 
told 


aware that it was not silence ; there was a sound— 
yes—a faint but unmistakable sound—coming as it 


pressed sh sted I] edt 
ort and agi i 00! upon 
the dead. man. ton still and silent: there te 
neither breath nor utterance there! A cold shiver 
ran over me from head to foot: my hair seemed 
bristling on my brow: my eyes wan over the 
bed—there was a movement—a parting of the oppo- 
site curtain. I saw a small white face—white as the 
coverlet—and a pair of staring eyes fixed upon me, 
with an expression of horror in them that I can never 
a The truth flashed upon me—it was little Grace 
ilson! 


THE PYTHON. 
unchausenism, serpent race have 
since one of their tribe stayed the aoe | 
of .the legions of Regulus on the of the 
taxing all the resources of the general, and 
all the courage of his troops, and remaining, spite 
of defeat and death, master of the field of battle, by 
poisoning the waters with its blood, and polluting 
the air with its decaying flesh. This hero is said to 
have measured a hundred and twenty feet in length, 
and was evidently allied to the ele t-crushin 
reptiles that served our old friend Sinbad’s feath 
giant for a meal. Compared to such monsters, the 
pythons of modern times are insignificant 
and yet, as foes, they are by no means to be despised. 
One of them was nearly bringing the destructive 
career of the mighty hunter, Gordon Cumming, to an 
abrupt conclusion. While tracking game in Southern 
_ Africa, that famous sportsman saw an old rock-snake 
gliding beneath a mass of rocks, and was seized with 
a desire to add its skin to his wealth of trophies, but 
was somewhat puzzled how to obtain it without spoil- 
ing its beauty.‘ After a moment’s consideration, he 
cut a by ape about eight feet long, and advanced 
towards his wished-for prize. Seizing it by the tail, 
he pulled away with a will, but the harder he pulled, 
the closer the drew his folds and he 
was fain to his African follower to his assistance. 
The two plied their utmost strength, and tugged so 
vigorously, that the serpent, unable any longer to 
endure such impertinence, suddenly relaxed its coils, 
faced its foes, and sprang at them o} -mouthed, its 
j of the bold 
attack, 


the assailants let go their hold, and the m at 
once made for a place of safety; to reach this, it had 
to cross a muddy pool, and in attempting the passage, 
was brought to a stand by a shower of blows, and 
belaboured, till it ceased to shew any signs of life. 
Its conqueror then slung it to a tree, and appropriated 
its skin, an operation under which the serpent seemed 
to revive, and caused considerable trouble to its 
astonished flayers. The skin measured fourteen feet ; 
but this was by no means an extraordinary specimen. 
The skeleton of a python in the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons exceeds it by two feet and 
a half; a reticulated python (the anaconda of eastern 
romance), presented to Sir Emerson Tennent in 
Ceylon, measured seventeen feet; and a much larger 
one crossed his path near Puscivala. It is said some- 
times to attain a length of upwards of thirty feet. 
This species preys upon hog-deer, and Boié says 
the Asiatic python only attacks the smaller quadru- 
peds; but instances are not wanting of its assaulting 
even men = favourable opportunities. One of the 
crew of a Malay proa that anchored off the isle of 
Celebes, went ashore to look for betel-nuts. Tired 
out with his search, he lay down to sleep at the foot 
of a tree. The sailors in the proa were resp | 
by a succession of screams, and landed in 
haste, to find their comrade in the embraces of a 
huge python. The serpent soon fell a victim to their 
united attack, but their unlucky shipmate was quite 
dead, his head, neck, breast, and a ing com- 
pletely crushed by the constricting folds, while his 
wrist bore the marks of the teeth of his murderer. 
Looking upon one of these reptiles, it seems almost 
incredible that the python should be able to swallow 
the bulky victims he loves to prey upon; but nature 
ens him with such an — frame, - and 
such extraordinary digestive powers, that it is hardly 
necessary to believe with the Cingalese that he assists 
the process of deglutition by drawing himself through 
a narrow aperture between two trees. Our readers 
will be better able to understand the python’s mode 
of operations by the nO description of one 
taking his meal at the Zoological Gardens by a writer 
in the Quarterly Review. A rabbit, all unwitting of 
his danger, is placed in the den by the keeper, and 


out troubling 
‘Silently the rock-snake 
uncurling his huge folds, which, like a cable, seem to 
move as though by some unseen agency from without, 
looks for an instant upon his unconscious victim, and 
col ‘olds are as swiftly as a w 
lash round his shrieking prey, and for ten minutes 
more the snake lies still, maintaining his mortal knot 
until his prey is dead, when seizing him by the ears, 
he draws him through his vice-like grasp, crushing 
every bone, and elongati body, preparatory to 
devouring it. The boa and the rock-snake always 
swallow their head-foremost. How is that neck 
and delicate bulky 
rabbit? thinks the spectator. Presently he sees the 
jaws pe slowly the reptile draws himself over, 
rather swallows, the prey, as you draw a stock- 
ing upon The lump descends lower 
and lower ben the speckled scales, which seem 
to stare with distension, and the monster coils him- 
self once more to digest his meal in quiet.’ Such a 
dinner will satisfy him for a long time; _— 
occupied — two hours and a half in ror 
process, served a great python on board 
Glutton he is, the python, 
ike most reptiles, is capable o ing abstinence. 
Mr Crisp dissected one that oa toned on months 
without any apparent diminution in size, and another 
belonging to the Zoological Society lived for twenty- 
two months without tasting food. 
Despite its bulk, the python does not lack activity. 


a amuses himself by examining his new domicile, with- 


life might be 
his arm in to 
he did so, 


The Javan Ular-sawa, or 


tion of 


as to exci alarm of her keeper, who, finding 
she had not, like one of her tribe, swallowed a blanket, 
i was puzzled 
the pearance of his 
; and it was only a few untae the mys- 


presen of 

i ting her eggs in captivity. In 1841, one at the 
Jardin des Plantes in Paris, after two months’ labour, 
hatched eight eggs out of fifteen. Professor Valen- 
ciennes then ascertained 


et 
ting the same compart- 


exactly the same external influ- 


‘we y 
tly surprised if the non-incubatory theory 
wn, remembering that the im ibilities 
neration of naturalists have, -before this, 
become the familiar facts of their successors. 


A WILD NIGHT. 


OnE evening in the month of August 1855, when the 
allied troops lay before Sebastopol, the firing in the 
direction of ‘the front’ had been so heavy and con- 
tinuous as to cause a more than usually strong expec- 
tation in our camp that something decisive was at hand. 
It is one of the curious paradoxes connected with a 
‘seat of war’ that, with the exception of the chiefs, 
those engaged on the spot are ordinarily behind the 
rest of the world in information as to what is doing in 
their immediate neighbourhood. _In civilised societies, 
the journals are at hand to afford the latest intelli- 
gence; but in camp any piece of news suffers so much 
by transmission through numberless mouths as to be 
hardly recognisable after a short time, and very little 
dependence is consequently to be placed upon it. 
Fully impressed with this fact, and anxious, accord- 
ingly, to ascertain for ourselves what was going on, 
Jack Farrance and I rode over to Cathcart’s Hill, and 
took up a position from which we could command 
a view of the active operations against the besieged 
city. 

The firing was so rapid as to keep up an incessant 


an active conflict was going on among 
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Sir E. Belcher, when ing in the Philippine | enrolment in the Vegetarian Society. Meanwhile, the 
measured sixteen feet in length. One day, just | nearly the whole of them, and has ever since been 
as it had drawn its folds round an unfortunate | most assiduous in the performance of her incubatory 
chicken, a tender-hearted looker-on entreated that | duties; not with good temper, it must be owned, for 
introduced release the bird, but | to disturb her, repulsed even affectionate 
-immediatel the incensed ~~ approaches of her consort. Up to the time at which 
threw back its head, unwound its coils, and we write, her fast has remained unbroken without 
ing at the intruder, seized the ball of his thumb | any signs of attenuation. 
with its sharp teeth, and the rash doetor found it no 
himself from their hold. So, 
vegetation, python strikes down its prey ere it 
of life out with its deadl folds. 
iled round some forest giant, it lies in wait above | tory serpent was ten or twelve degrees a 
the waters of its native region, ready to dart down | above the temperature of a objects. Care- 
upon Sp In the | ful experiments at the Zoological Gardens confirm 
better species, the rudimentary limbs for | those of the a 
which the python is remarkable are very small; but | temperature 
Mr Russell, in his work on Indian serpents, mentions | very little m| 
a python furnished with spurs as large as those of a | that of the 
partridge, which served it as weapons of offence. ment, and subject to 
The samt found in Africa, New Holland, | ences ; eighteen da: 
Asiatic continent, and is distinguished from its | female having increased from 81° 6 to 96° 0. As 
American relative, the boa, by its inter-maxillary | might have been expected, this interesting event has 
teeth, and having the scales beneath the tail divided | excited some discussion, the majority of modern natu- 
into two rows, or composed of double instead of | ralists being in accord with the authority who has so 
single plates. a nt of | lately declared that ‘no reptile is known to hatch its 
the rice-fields, one of the largest, if not F oy aoe eggs. Mr Waterton has not hesitated to declare 
of its kind, has an extensive habitat, being found | such a proceeding ‘an impossible process. Dame 
from the western coast of Africa, through the | Nature cannot sanction it. shen is setites Xe te 
interior of Asia, as far east as China and Java. The | composition of a snake that can produce it. e body 
Python Sebe, the Fetich snake of Western Africa, of a snake is hard, and solid, and scaly, qualities 
boasts its temples, its priests, and its votive maidens, | quite useless in hatching , Which require warmth, 
its offerings of delicate meats, fine and sul aud lability when sit 
valuable jewels; while the Natal rock-snake (P.| them; and heat and ess when hatched by the 
Natalensis), although not actually worshipped, bears | artificial warmth of the atmosphere.’ Time will shew 
a charmed life as far as the natives are concerned, 
from a belief that any one venturing to maltreat the 
(P. molars) io the Regent's Park 
- wrus) is 
ampent, took up in the 
eleven years ago, and may possibly be the identical 
old-fashioned box in which its kind were wont 
to be cabined and confined, to its present roomier | 
uarters, tested the strength of the plate-glass by 
4 Tae furiously at an innocent spectator, and 
disabling itself for months. The pythoness has 
certainly borne captivity uncommonly well, growing, 
if not in beauty, in size and strength, her durance 
Pe lesser half, a python, small indeed 
compared to herself, but by no means of contemptible 
A the begi of the t the 
t i a circum- 
suspected. the 15th of January, it was discovered | 
hundred dirty-white, leathery-looking one The | 
effect of this maternal effort was very ye | 
what might reasonably have been expected ; instead 
of gorging four or eight rabbits at a meal, as had been | roar, and the whole neighbourhood was lighted up by 
her custom, she spurned all food that was proffered, | the glare of rockets and bursting shells. Occasional 
although she continued to drink freel ee 4 ape flashes down in the advanced trenches, and the wild 
the ppthan, contented | notes of a bugle, or the hard rattling sound peculiar 
i to dine on pease, made up in some measure for his | to the French drum, shewed that, in addition to the 
lady's want of appetite. and disqualified himself for | bombardment, 3 
{ ‘ 


pA ded, as it had done 
our journey ended, as on man 
when we started. After looking on for am hour or 
more, we turned our horses’ heads homewards, with 
the assurance that in a month’s time we 
should read in the Times Russell’s graphic account of 
the cause of the unusual stir. 

Darkness set in rapidly as we threaded our way 
among the tents. The distance to be traversed was 
more than five miles, and the road, at all times very 
difficult after nightfall, was so obscured on pene! ges g 
occasion by a storm of dust, that it was 'y mid- 
night, we were half blinded before we reached 
Jack’s camp. Mine was still distant some four miles, 
by a yet worse road; so that, under the circumstances, 
I preferred a shake-down in my friend’s tent, to the 
own. 

supper was not an elaborate meal, consisti 

as it did mainly of sardines, which we consumed wi' 
much adherent oil, correcting the richness of the 
repast with small pieces of very 
minutes afterwards the tent was filled with tobacco- 
smoke, in which we sat gravely a ing over the 
scene we had recently quitted. en Jack could no 


pen the ev pipe in his mouth for yawning, he | my 


ing arrangements were ily com: y 
po Boner first, in taking off my coat, which I rolled 
up for a piles; and next, and lastly, in pulling off my 
boots. I th 

once been turf, but was now trodden into quite a soft 
mould, and formed a very tolerable couch. After 
shifting from one side to the other, to find the most 
easy position, I selected that which placed me with 
my back towards the tent-pole, and my face to the 


canvas. 

During my preliminary turns ‘ in bed, I had 
at the re aed of the tent, lighted up as it now was 
by the moon, and in the way in which one sometimes 

es objects accurately without any well-defined 
, I had noticed the position of various articles 
in the tent. There was my companion’s bed, its 
luxurious occupant comfortably tucked in, and already 
fast asleep. iis sword, the clothes he had just 
taken off, and some bridles, led from nails in 
the tent-pole. Under the foot of the bed was his 
writing-case, and near it a bullock-trunk, wi 
loaded revolver lying upon it. These were 
pick, My" riding-whip, ‘with 
pu y riding- 
within my am 
oueey noted their arrangement, and now turned 
my bac fanned by the 
air which blew in under the ‘ fly’ of the cent. 

Shall we ever explain the cause of that vague fore- 
shadowing of coming evil which seems sent to us as 
a warning to be on the alert? Never have I 
rienced feeling more strongly than I did on4its 
night, and never was it more vague. The wind came 
up in stormy gusts from the Black Sea; I could trace 
its course by the distant hum, as it swept the cliffs 
near Balaklava, q 
till it came with a rush the tent, and died away 
with a mournful sob in woods near Kamara. 
canvas flapped, and the bridles on the pole ji 
ess of the 
— the lulls of the wind, I could hear the 

roar of the distant cannon, ing now at 

lengthened intervals only, and reminding one of the 

growls of a wild beast disappointed of its prey. 

I thought of the deaths which each report signalled, 
and of the loving hearts far away who were 

iad just fallen, ‘The moonlight suddenly diappeared. 
just fallen. The moonlight y di 

In Soasiention, I figured the black prom with 

ragged edges, wildly speeding on across the sky, and 

deepening the gloom of night. The vague feeling of 


this we could discover nothing; | i 


biscuit. A few | th 


en lay down on the ground, which had | i 


come out upon a night like this, and attack him in 
great force. 
I have no means wing how long I had thus 


ordinary 
this ; whilst the idea became so strongly impressed on 
that I could not throw it off, amd instine- 


of the — I was confidently e 


to see or to account for the 
peculiar state of nervous ion in which I lay, 
this sound was at the moment quite i i 


very familiar. But there was still the scratching, 
more energetic now, and less i All on a 
sudden, its i upon me: human hands 
were up earth outside, indeed, 
within the tent ! 


An uncontrollable shudder passed over me as I 
conceived this idea. I strove to suggest some other 
explanation, but the attempt was vain. i 
that my supposition was correct, it afforded no reli 
to the excitement which the sound occasioned, and 


state of distressing perplexity an instinctive desire for 
cone, into a more natural 

I have said that my back was turned towards 
the quarter whence the noise proceeded ; I felt I must 
now face it. By slow and cautious writhing, stopping 
frequently to note whether I in my turn was over- 
heard, I succeeded in reversing my posture, and endea- 
to no purpose. I ly to breathe, so fearful 
was I of interrupting a mystery which I had deter- 


The | mined to fathom. . A furious gust of wind now shook 


the tent with a force that threatened to tear it from 
its position. The noise thus caused was great, but 
through it I could yet hear the hands now faster at 
work than ever, as though seizing the opportunity for 
renewed exertion. Another i occurred, during 
which my breath was held till I could endure it no 
longer, and then a brilliant ray of moonlight filled the 
tent. 


I have never felt the soft calm light of the moon 
fall upon me with so cheering an influence as it did at 
that moment. In a single glance, my eyes took in the 
whole scene, but, to my intense surprise, I could see 


nothing to account for what had passed. I looked 
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nsecurity which I have mentioned rather increased as 
time wore on. It made me impatient of my compa- 
nion’s easy slumber, irritably anxious about the exact 
space of time which elapsed between each roar of the 
too, my own private sorrows 
| or hopes—some of these which do not pass a man’s 
| lips, but, from bein: nt up and carried in his breast, 
extreme to remembrance actual 
position, an It at same instant peculiar 
thrill which seems to tighten the scalp, and thence 
panying this was a feeling which I find difficult to 
| describe It was a firm conviction of the near pres- 
| ence of another living being besides my acknow- 
| ledged companion. ‘Tt has 
| of us, on entering a dark room, to convinced that 
lere was some one already in it, and to this result 
| we have not been guided apparently by any one of 
| 
y every sense was strained to gather evidence. 
us intent, I became conscious of a slight scratch- 
ing sound, which seemed to proceed from the other 
| | side xpect- 
co only hold my breai sten. 
At regular intervals came Jack’s usual music, with 
which a long and - experience had made me 
| which was increased by the fact that the mysterious 
work, whatever it might be, was going on behind 
me. The position of our tent, upon a barren hill, and 
away from the rest of the encampment, the advanced 
hour, and the stormy character of the night, all bore 
their part in giving a peculiar horror to so unusual an : 
incident. In a few moments there succeeded to this 
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anxiously around ; hei cy | seemed in its place, 
and I began to fancy myself the prey to some illusion. 
But this was not so, for in another moment I had 
discovered that the writing-case which had been 
under my friend’s bed was no longer there. Nor was 
this all. I will not affect to deny that a vivid feeling 
of horror came upon me when suddenly, and without 
' visible agency, the trunk began to move! I could 
only stare without attempting to interfere, as slowly 
and noiselessly it ually disa and the 
canvas drop ind it. As it glided away, I 
distinctly noticed the loaded revolver lying — it; 
but such was my state of astonishment, that I did not 
think of snatching the weapon ere it was too late to 
retrieve my error. 

What uld I do? My first thought was to 
awaken Jack ; but the conviction that he would be 
sure to start up in bed, and shout out loudly enough 
to cause an alarm, determined me against this course. 
I crept cautiously to my feet, stood for a while hesi- 
tating, and then looked for some weapon. ey 
from a nail in the tent-pole was a sword, which I 
endeavoured to detach, but found, to my annoyance, 
that I should first be obliged to remove some bridles, 
and this I dared not attempt, on account of the noise 
which the metal would occasion. Suddenly, I remem- 
bered my heavy-handled riding-whip, and graspi 
its other extremity, I was in possession of a formidable 
club. Thus armed, I untied the fastenings of the 
tent, and stepped cautiously out. At the same time, 
I noticed that clouds were rapidly approaching the 
moon, and knew that its friendly light would very 
shortly cease. The circular form of tent limited 
my view on first emerging from the folds of the 
canvas. With great caution, to avoid noise, I 
turned to the left, and took a few steps: the mystery 
was at an end. 

The fading light of the moon shewed me two men 
in Turkish bending over Jack’s trunk, which 
lay between them. One his back, the other his 
face, turned towards me, but my approach had been 
so quiet as not to disturb them. The nearer one 
held the revolver in his right hand, whilst his com- 
panion was endeavouring to force the lock of the 
trunk. Near them lay the writing-case, with its con- 
tents strewed about. In all probability, a few 
moments of calm reflection might have changed my 
plan of operations, but, wrought up as I was to a 
pitch of excitement by the events of the night, I 
acted upon the impulse of the moment, and instinc- 
tively prepared for a blow at the nearest robber. 
In order to give it effect, I took a sudden 
came y against a tightly stretched tent-rope, 
and I fell heavily upon my ereded victim ! 

I am painfully aware of the bungling character of 
this catastrophe; it would never be admitted in a 
work of fiction; but I am dealing with facts, and am 
not therefore accountable for it. My blow of course 
missed its object, and a moment of ludicrous confu- 
sion ensued, during which the faces of the two men, 
as they caught sight of me, formed a perfect study of 
horror. I rose to my feet as quickly as possible, but 
it was too late. The thieves darted away in different 
directions at a speed which made pursuit ho I 
made a rash attempt to follow them, but the ground 
was covered with loose stones, and I was without my 
boots ! 


ill unopened, 

out under 
the canvas shewed how tom drawn 
from its place in the solemn and mysterious manner I 


the pistol was gone. A 


have described. 
noise. 


This also explained the scratching 


Those of my readers who are acquainted with 
Turkish police arrangements will not be surprised to 
learn that the perpetrators of the robbery were never 
discovered. 


OUR FEATHERED VISITANTS. 


THERE are few facts more perplexing than the migra- 
tion of birds, especially of those which visit us in the 
summer. Some people who accept migration as a 
household word, and talk about ‘ flitting’ themselves, 
have never thought or asked about the number of 
birds that migrate, which they are, whence they 
come, when they go. They rest their ornithological 
consciousness upon the swallow, but have no idea that 
many of the little bustling songsters which delight us 
in the spring have just come from abroad as well 
as he. The swallow is conspicuous by his domes- 
ticity and swiftness of flight. We detect his arrival at 
once; he comes to our houses when he comes to our 
country. He is our summer guest, and sits in the 
chimney corner. But the crowd of his companions 
are to most as nameless as the chorus of a concert. 
The swallow is the master of the ceremonies. Every- 


ing | body sees him whisking about in his tail-coat, which 


is a sure sign that the performance is at hand or in 


progress. 

Again, there are people who perhaps would say that 
migratory birds visit us in the summer; so they do, 
but not in the summer alone. Huge, ponderous flocks 
of geese and ducks come over in the winter from the 
arctic regions; Norway, Sweden, and the shores of 
the Baltic sending us large numbers of thrushes at the 
same season. 

In fact, migration goes on throughout the whole 
of our year.. One set comes to us in the winter, 
both to avoid the extreme cold of the north, and 
to find a sufficiency of food. Indeed, the severer 
the winter the larger the company—not because they 
like the frost, but are escaping from it. As soon as 
the winter moderates, this set returns to the north, 
whence it came, and another set arrives from the 
south—not for warmth, although they sojourn with 
us during summer, but for comparative coolness. 
This last army is recruited over an immense area, 
from Guinea to France. When summer is over, they 
winter abroad like invalids. _ 

One impulse seems to guide this great moving world 
of birds; they fly northward to breed. though 
some remain, rear their young with success, 
the mass breed at the northern limit of their wander- 
ings. Why, many thoughtful naturalists are at a loss 
to say. ere seems, for example, to be no hindrance 
in the way of the woodcocks’ permanent residence here, 
for they have built and bred successfully in our heaths 
and desolate places ; but the main body of these birds 
retires to Norway about the latter end of March. 
The redwing and the fieldfare, too, leave us, while 
the thrush remains. These are all birds of the 
same genus; but the former breed far away in a 
distant northern home, whilst builds 
its nest in our copses, ani ; hoppi 
actively about and eating 
pleasant, though irritating confidence. The appar- 
ent preference of the redwing and fieldfare for 
wintry weather is the more remarkable as they are 
delicate birds, and are not uently killed by 
hard frost, like their cousins the t es. During 
one severe season, Bishop Stanley tells us that he 
found dead redwings in ter numbers than any 
other birds. Sometimes they have come over to the 
north-east coast of Britain, followed so suddenly by 


weather, that it was evident that they were 


| | 
A shout soon aroused Jack, who rushed out of the 
tent in some consternation. On striking a light, we 
found that a small sum of money had been abstracted 
from the writing-case. The trunk, which contained a 
bard 
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escaping from its severity. It seems, how- 
en , that if they leave Norway in the winter 
for warmth, some one could not give them a hint of 
the warmer weather to be found south of our country. 
But, then, schecl-boys and hedge-poppers in general 
would lose their head winter-game. Talking of this, 
I have often wondered at the restless nervousness of 
fieldfares. They are the most inaccessible of middle- 
class a dozen on a tree, (I 
speak as a boy) tucking your gun under your jacket, 
and yourself under a hedge, crawl with a beating 
heart, and triangular rents in your back, just near 
enough to be out of shot, when they cackle off. The 
Norwegians must be a fidgety persecuting race, to 
make the winter visitors from their woods so fearful 
Perhaps, may be some 

iography popular among ares, representing 
England as peopled with crouching, blood-thirsty 
school-boys. 

These birds, Mr Hewitson tells us, unlike our 
English thrushes, make a community of nests in the 
great pine-woods where they breed. Redwings are 
stated to frequent the shores of the Baltic during the 

nly, however, does the great impulse to move 
northward for i of breeding seem unac- 
countable when the thrushes only obey it, but 
the exception is observed in the case of several other 
resident. e disap ce, however, of one species 
from portions of the summer continues 
to puzzle naturalists. White of Selborne, who retains 
his character for honest observation, says: ‘ Royston 
or gray crows are winter birds that come much about 
the same time with the woodcock; they, like the 
tieldfare and redwing, have no apparent reason for 
migration, for as they fare in the winter like their 
congeners, so might they, in all appearance, in the 
summer. To this, Jesse adds a note, that ‘the Roy- 
ston crow breeds and is stationary on all the west 
coast of Scotland; and it is probable that most of 
those which visit England during winter arrive from 
Sweden and Here is a —- 
to the domestic habits of a family. es 
again, affords another instance of a seemingly need- 
less deviation from a great rule. These birds come 
from a warmer climate, but, as it would seem, not 
necessarily because they cannot rear their families 
elsewhere. Bishop Stanley tells us of a person who 
resided for seven years on the west coast of Africa, 
whence some of our swallows visit us, and who 
found that many remained there all the year. Their 
numbers, he says, diminished from spring to autumn, 
when they were s to be absent in Europe ; 
but enough remained to shew that they were not 
obliged to migrate by any imperative universal 
necessity. The great feature, however, of migration 
as observed in En seems to be that birds fly 
northward to bi Wild ducks which escape from 
the sharp, unbroken, wintry frosts of Lapland to feed 
on our comparatively mild coasts, return there in the 
spring, and form huge breeding colonies during the 
short arctic summer. Summer visitants leave various 
— of Africa, and probably some districts in Spain, 
May to September, more or less, to rear their 
young in the cooler climate of Great Britain. 

There are about forty of these summer visitants to 
some twenty-five of the others, the swallow being, as I 
have noticed, the best known ; and yet he has caused 
more perplexity and discussion than any other. 
It is now established beyond doubt that swallows 
migrate ; but so accurate an observer as Mr White 
of Selborne seems to have often inclined to the 
opinion that many of them remain here in a torpid 
state’ during the winter. No one can turn over his 
charming book without being struck with the doubt, 
and almost anxiety, he shewed about the matter. 
The discovery of single or clustered swallows deli- 


berately committed to a state of sleep, has, I believe, 
never been made certain. There seems always to 
have been an element of doubt in the evidence. Either 
— have turned out to be bats, or died so immedi- 
ately after artificial reviving, as to suggest a suspicion 
of some unnatural weakness as the cause of their 
detention here. There is, indeed, an accepted anec- 
dote of some martins who plastered up a late born 
brood, which remained yng oor the winter in the 
nest, coming out fresh and healthy in the spring ; 
but nothing has been found to shake the evidence 
of their annual migration. No doubt, it is strange 
that solitary birds should make their appearance 
sometimes on an unseasonably warm day in early 
spring, or even mid-winter. This must have been 
frequently noticed, or we should not have had the 
roverb, that ‘one swallow does not make a summer.’ 
kwick says he once saw on the 8th of December 
two martins flying about very briskly, the weather 
being mild. He had not seen any considerable num- 
ber either of swallows or martins for a good while 
wallows have been hed The 

Still, swallows have watched migrating. 
have been observed setting off; numbers he reed 
met with at sea. They have even been accused of 
weariness when newly alighted on their arrival here 
in the spring; but there can be no necessity for 
their fatigue, since they might come from Africa 
with only two short passages across the strait of 
Gibraltar and the Channel. The matter of a hundred 
miles or so is nothing to a swallow. The martin who 
flashes by your window could whisk over half the 
county while you are eating your breakfast; but he 
has set his little chirping heart upon a particular foot 
under the eaves of your house; and by the time 
winter is gone, and you let the fire out in the middle 
of the day, and leave the great-coat h up in the 
hall, he does not overshoot the mark of his home— 
not he; you hear his liquid sociable chirrup, as he 
rubs up his memory with a flitting inspection of the 
old nook. 

Sand martins almost invariably come first, and 
apparently flit over the familiar pond as soon as 

ey arrive with as easy an air of ion and 
facility of flight as if they had never left it. Perhaps, 
however, within the week they were whipping up 
insects off the swamps of Guinea, and taking a bird’s- 
eye view of the slave-trade. The at which 
some of this tribe fly is almost incredible. It has been 
calculated that the swift can over nearly 180 
miles in an hour; i.e., he wo cross the Channel 
from Dover to Calais, and come back again, while you 
were walking from Portland Place to Pall 
What would not the a Society give for 
such powers of locomotion ? e bird that twitters 
in the chimney of their committee-room, knows quite 
as much about the veritable Mumbo Jumbo as he 
does about Sir Roderick Murchison ; and could tell 
the savants as much about the Niger as about the 
Serpentine. 

It has, I believe, never been ascertained whether 
the old swallows lead their young ones on their first 
1 journey ; if not, as is likely eno for these 
birds do not always depart in a yi the instinct of 
migration appears the more remarkable. Still, I like 
to fancy, that as troops are paraded before a march, 
so the autumn gatherings of swallows and martins on 
bare branches and roofs, have something to do with 
the coming event, and that the old birds give public 
lectures on geography before the season is over, and 
society breaks up for its autumnal travels. 


But the great question is, where do the feebler 


birds of passage go ?—the redstarts, wagtails, black- 
caps, &c. See what a business they make of flying 
across a big field; how they labour and jerk ; how 
gladly they seem to alight, pitching down into the 
opposite hedge at the risk of sprained ankles. These 
little creatures flit rather than fly. How do they 


5 


brought them over. 
It seems that summer birds Sate tess inland 
arriving ; this accounts for their in 
East Anglia. Some work their way north and west, 
but others give a constant preference to the first part 
of the island they meet with ; the nighti 


Hie 


appears that some are found in Spain, 
ly to cross the Channel ; but it is likely 
a ion of these have been taken or | i 


(ible 


i departure When one comes to think of it, what variety 
‘ Now, if, he goes on to say, ‘these birds are | appears in the life of a migratory bird; nay, what a 
ia to mi to and from Barbary, | number of lives are crowded into his little existence. 

those that In the first place, he is a naturalised inhabitant of 

i i uarters of the globe ; he is at the same time 


or complaint. He rears 
is sons and daughters off 


from one 
takes place in the winter, when many 

of their summer associates have left their shores for 
warmer weather. This separation of the sexes, and, 
indeed, change from a married to a single life, would 
probably, in the opinion of selfish old bachelors, be a 
great recommendation to bird-society. Sometimes we 
see a young couple wholly wrapped up in one another. 
Edwin cares for no society but Angelina's Angelina 
despises all balls since she danced with Edwin ; the dear 
couple marry, and decline society. After a while, they 
would be glad to accept the invitations, &c., which at 
first refused. Of course, this is very exception- 
able and wrong ; but the chaffinches provide 

it. Through the wooing and the i 
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ater retreat of the Euro summer visit- | ster to win a bride. The female glow-worm hangs 
te, who thinks that our tender | out her lamp, and dingy, 
our continent, was greatly pleased to see | crawls up to make his bow; but the singing bird 
bollection of birds from Gibraltar some of | challenges the admiration of the opposite sex, and the 
inged English summer birds of passage | rivalry of his own, like a troubadour. 
it may 
may mi 
winters in some of the warmer parts ot Europe. This | an African and a European. He 1s taithtul m wedlock, 
is certain, that many soft-billed birds that come to | and yet has the experience of a number of wives 
! Gibraltar _ there only in spring and autumn, | without widowhood, jealousy. 
seeming to his family with care, seeing 
; for the sake of breeding during the summer’ months, | in the world, and able to support themselves ; then he 
at the decline of the year; so that the rock of twittering mate with artless, virgin enthusiasm. 
In the autumn, he is a fussy and experienced Pater- 
vation from whence they take their departure each | familias, somewhat the worse for wear, with children 
Sr ee Seen In short, it seems | precocious and exacting, ashe as himself. Next 
that some of the delicate summer birds which flit, go | spring he is a gay young elor, with freshened 
a little further south than the others, but that none energies and vesture. He has indeed grown old, but 
beyond the north of Africa. Their migration is the he grows young again. He casts his plumage, and 
more puzzling, as they are seldom seen on the move; 
po Poe et ee mee One spring-day we | of life again with all the and beauty of youth. 
ill feel the sting in the tail of winter ; on the next, | No wigs or false teeth for him. It is as if an old man 
the wind changes to the south, and we hear the shrill | had found an intermittent elixir, and passed through 
but cheerful note of the wryneck or cuckoo’s leader. | the stages of thoughtless love and loving care again 
The fact is, that all these small birds migrate in | and again. 
the dark. Jesse says that a ae Beside the regular orthodox migrations from one 
vast seas and continents—he is ing to which | country or continent to another, there are many | 
shift from England to Africa—but take their | movements among birds which can be accounted for . 
de at night ; for they have been found dead in | only on a a There is the flocking of | 
lighthouses, having flown against the strong ight some ies which remain with us the whole year. 
irresistible impulse of migration ! e know how | sake of food. One remarkable feature of Souhae 
punctually | anxiously little birds put themselves | flocking of these resident birds is the division of the 
to bed, and tuck themselves im, in the evening. : 
, Did you never stir the shrubs about the garden on 
a summer's night, and startle out bewildered little 
And yet on some chilly autumn night we must believe 
that these domestic guests, which flit from hedge to | 
up en masse, e ight o! e black 
wilderness of sky, for the north of Africa or south of | 
i 
There is one thing which these little birds cannot 
stand, and that is a chain of mountains. a ae) 
es divide the migration of ee irds. | 
ver, the feebler sort are seriously influenced by | 
the wind. As I have said, a fair wind brings over 
troops of them ; but it has been noticed that when 
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ti 


mean the retreat from the 

i the summer months. Summer is not the time 
for robins ; we seldom see them ; but a 
the quiet of the forest more utterly than the oe 
is also a suspected migrai 
summer from one part of land to another. On 


locomotion, whether in the shape of win 
tickets, took a change in the autumn ; s 


while nitrous acid, which is also a red gas, produces 
black lines in the blue part of the 


spectrum. 
Thus far, nothing had been discovered which could 


able to attract attention, and inv: 
made, and ent bythe 
chemists in and abroad, 


substances have the property 
cular colour to any flame in which 

for instance, common salt will < a 
flame; salts of strontium and lithium, a crimson one, 


of our 


THE SUNS ATMOSPHERE 
Wuen Newton discovered, in 1701, that a ray of light 
from the sun, admitted into a dark room, through a 
small circular aperture, and passing through a prism, 

produced an image coloured with the hues of the 
rainbow, he little thought that he was furnishing to 
the scientific men of a succeeding age, not only the 
most delicate test of the presence of certain metals in 
bodies subjected to analysis, but also the means of 
investigating, with at any rate some probability of 
success, the composition and nature of bodies appar- 
ently quite beyond the reach of human science. 

For upwards of a century, scientific minds appear 
to have been content to allow Newton's discovery | y 
to remain stationary at the point at which he left it; 
and it was only in 1802 that it was observed that if 
the solar spectrum, or coloured image resulting from 
the passage of a ray of sunlight through a prism, was 
taken from a ray passing into the room through 
a slit in the shutter, instead of through a circular 
aperture, it was crossed by innumerable black lines, 
in place of being a continuous stripe of coloured light. 
Some years later, a map of some six hundred of these 
lines was published, and more recently still, one in 
which upwards of two thousand are marked. An 
examination of the ra produced by rays proceed- 
ing from the stars, planets, and other sources of light, 

roved that lines exist in the s produced by 
ights of all kinds, but that oa tikes differ in 
number and —— according to the source of light 
employed, while at the same time any one luminous 
wm dang invariably produce the same lines in the 


air had. been remarked that certain of the lines in 
ap only at parti periods or i 
conditions of the atmosphere. This was accounted 
for by Sir David Brewster, who found that if a ray of 


tomimes. Some of these colours are 
ic of the salts by which they 
are cai to form a test of their absence or 
presence in a mixture of different substances ; others, 
on the contrary, have to all appearance exactly the 
same tint when produced by either of two salts. 
When the phenomena mentioned above in connec- — 
occured to Profewors Wineaiston, Mille, and eters 
by e W of spectrum wi 
= of the to which we have dotted 
reader’s attention. The experiments to determine 
this were at first conducted in the following manner : 
A portion of the salt under examination was dissolved 
in alcohol, which was then burned in a common 
from the flame 


sufficien 


if it 
investigations fail pro previous! 
by those who made them—namely, that the 
substances which produced flames of the same colour 
to the naked eye could be readily distinguished 
the difference between the spectra they prod 
The salts of lithia and strontia, which, as has been 
before or uce a brilliant crimson colour, 
have s ering each 
other, that of iithis te single 
bright red band crossing lst that of 
strontia exhibits several red iis, besides a well- 
defined blue band. 

The success of these experiments induced further 
investigation, and Messrs Kirchoff and Bunsen, by 
— apparatus, and examining a 
number of salts, succeeded in up, on 
foundation which had been already laid, a system 
which bids fair to become the most accurate and 


light was made to pass through a coloured gas, such | ign 


. nitrous acid, dark bands would appear on the 
; from this he concluded that these variable 
ees j in the solar spectrum were due to the influence 
of the earth’s here on the light of the sun, 
and that some of the fixed lines were also to be 
explained by the absorptive power of the air. It is 
remarkable hat the bands produced by the trans- 
a of light through different vapours are quite 
linet ye roducing no lines whatever, as, for 
example, vapours of chloride of tungsten; 


ith 
though it was found that a higher degree of volat: 

in the salt or salts under her dn vol 
be | facility with which the metallic base could be detected. 
As, however, there are only certain metals that are 
capable of being thus ignited in a gas-flame, recourse 


was had to the electric spark, which was found to 


can be volatilised and examined by the prism. 


answer equally well, as the intensity of tape 
— | 


| 
| is to them tasteless and flat. They bill and 
| hey eat caterpillars and grubs off the same 
they flutter hee — in dual delight ; 
ey grow tired it. win ceases singing ; | at all explain the cause of these D epen no 
na ceases to reciprocate. All at once they | was known but the bare fact, that certain kinds 
e on the best of terms. Edwin joins ot md light produced certain lines in the spectrum, and that 
self, who club together ; ge se others, those composing the air 
sex, till they all _— of the | —had the property of producing black lines on the 
and again. e only thing 
n human hie is separation of the sexes 
cuinner. 
j he Whole, seems as all WHO nat Ines 
ewing surely WC. 5 and wis propervy DY pyto- 
that constant residence im the same spot is not only | technists in the preparation of the coloured fires 
unpleasant, but unnatural. which have become so essential to the transformation 
as directed through a vertical slit, and passed 
hrough a prism into a telescope, by which means 
e spectrum could be observed more accurately than 
a mode of determining the composition of 
| ies submitted to the chemist for analysis that is 
| yet known. These two gentlemen commenced by 
i seamining the spectra produced by a number of salts 
ited in a gas-flame, and they discovered that a 
metal always produced the same bright lines in the 
| 
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remarkable observation was made when the voltaic 
are was thus used for the purpose of s 
analysis ; it was noticed that certain bright violet 
lines were produced in the s , Which did not 
seem to be characteristic of any metal, but were 
common to all; and it was found that these lines 
- were caused by the atmosphere itself becoming ignited 
by the intense heat, and that they disappeared if the 
experiments were conducted in an atmosphere of 
a Another result of these experiments was 
e discovery that certain bodies, which had always 
been supposed to be extremely rare, were prett 
generally diffused in small quantities throughout 
nature ; lithia and strontia, for instance, were found 
in the most unpromising materials, one of which was 
a Flanders brick. By this method of analysis, not 
only can the presence of one metal be detected, but 
the exact composition of a mixture of metals can be 
rmined. e spectra projected from some metals 
are very simple; that of sodium is crossed merely by 


a double yellow band; while in that of iron there are | p 


seventy bands in a portion of the spectrum comprising 
only aon a third of its entire length. The delicacy 
of the test may be imagined, when it is stated that the 
wevbvoooth part of a grain of sodium is sufficient to 
ae the yellow band characteristic of the 
me 

In the course of their investigations, Messrs 
Kirchoff and Bunsen actually discovered two new 
metals, which they named coesium and rubidium, and 
which would probably never have been discovered by 
any other means; their resemblance to potassiun 
so strong that all ordinary analysis 
would have failed to detect the difference. They 
were both found in the water of Durkheim spring in 
the proportion of three grains of chloride of coesium 
and four grains of chloride of rubidium to a tun of 
water. 

These experiments, although of such high importance 
as a mode of analysis, had .“ yet thrown no light on 
the cause of the dark lines in the solar spectrum, all 
the lines marked out by the different experimentalists 
as belonging to oaetualier metals being bands of colour 
more intense than the rest of the spectrum. It was 
reserved for Kirchoff, the principal promoter of the 
experiments already made, to form a theory which, 
for its boldness and originality, is almost unequalled 
in the annals of modern science, while at the same 
time it is within the bounds of probability, and may 
very likely, on further investigation, be found capable 
of a demonstration almost equivalent to absolute 


The basis on which Kirchoff founded his theory 
was an observation made in 1849 by Foucault, a 
French chemist, who had made some interesting 


experiments on the spectrum cast by the electric light. 
Having remarked a particularly brilliant line in the 
spectrum cast by the voltaic arc, which appeared to 
occupy the same position as one of the most marked 
of the dark lines in the solar spectrum, it occurred to 
him to cause a ray of the sun to be reflected through 
light; = he found that, instead of 
ight line of the electric spectrum neutralising the 
an line of the solar spectrum, that line became 
stronger, and that, if the two spectra did not exactly 
coincide, that part of the electric spectrum which was 
uncovered shewed a bright line, which contrasted 
forcibly with the dark line of the remainder. He 
then tried the effect of reflecting a ray of light from 
the voltaic are, and the result 
was similar ; the line which in the ordinary spectrum 
was bright, became black when the light was reflected 
irchoff, pro’ remembering these experiments, 
endeavo with to reduce the" principle 
which they illustrated to a general set. e chose 
sodium for his preliminary researches, it being the 
metal which produces the simplest spectrum, and he 


through the flame coloured by sodium, the yellow 
band characteristic of this metal is effaced, and its 
place is taken by a black band. Further investi- 
fie lig the was if 

ee ic light was an atmosphere 
of volatilised sodium. These results were confirmed 
by experiments made with barium, strontium, - 
nesium, &c.; it being found that in all cases the light 
transmitted through these metals, when in a state of 
ignition, produced black lines on the spectrum, corre- 
sponding with the bright lines produced by the light 
proceeding from the metals themselves. 

From oe facts, Kirchoff argued, that in all 

bility the lines in the solar spectrum are caused 
y the intense light from an incandescent body 
passing through a luminous atmosphere. Having 
come to this conclusion, he tried to find out whether 
any of the lines in the solar spectrum corresponded with 
the lines produced by known substances. For this 
urpose, he made use of an ingenious ap tus, by 
which the spectrum from a ray of sunlight was pro- 
jected above the spectrum of the metal to be compared 
with it; in this way, those lines which were common 
to both spectra would form a continuous line through 
the two, being black in the solar spectrum, and bright 
in the other one. In this manner, it was found that 
the spectral lines of many metals, such as sodium, 
potassium, chromium, magnesium, &c., correspond 
exactly with some of the principal dark lines in the 
solar m. The theory, then, that Kirchoff 
brings forward as the explanation of the lines in the 
solar spectrum is, that the sun is an incandescent nucleus 
surrounded by a luminous atmosphere, of which potas- 
sium, sodium, and the other metals which have been 
found to exhibit similar lines to those produced by 
the sun, are some of the constituents. 

This theory, although not devoid of probability, has 
not yet been subjected to a —- enough examination 
to be considered as established; but, on the other 
hand, it has too many facts in its favour to justify its 
being = on one side as extravagant and ene 
ous. It may be that the Lay gp of science is leading 
us to a mode of discovering the composition of extra- 
mundane bodies, and that we shall in time be able to 
say what the sun is made of, with as much positiveness 
as we can now affirm that the earth travels round the 
sun, and the moon round the earth. 


THE OCEAN. 


O micuty mausoleum, vast, sublime! 
Where many a brave man’s whitened bones repose, 
Down where perchance the blushing sea-flower grows, 
And rare weeds up the coral-pillars climb. 

Mayhap mysterious creatures crawl or swim 

"Mid skulls and bones, shell-crusted thickly o'er, 
Fantastic made, lying on jasper floor 

Of some old pearl-roofed cavern deathly dim. 

O mighty king! in fourfold coffin shut, 

When Death has shewn thy compeers what we are, 
The grandest, most imposing sepulchre 

That man can build were but a sorry hut 

Compared with his who grappled with the wave, 

But yielding, dropt into his broad sea-grave. 


J. E. 
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